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A Note the Editor 


sy G. Hoover 
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This is the last of the Journats of the 
1952-53 school year. Beginning next Sep- 
tember, Dr. Mel Baker of the University 
of Wichita will edit the Kansas Sreecu 
JouRNAL. 

Our thanks today go to the contribu- 
tors to the Journat this year. An editor 
can do nothing without copy. To those 
who sent in Kansas Speech News, to the 
members of the staff: Mel Baker for his 
series of debate articles, Gene Spangler 
and Don Hermes for their Technical Col- 
umn, Kim Giffin, president of the Kansas 
Speech Association, for his help and ad- 
vice, we say “thank you.” 

Many active minds in the Kansas speech 
picture added noteworthy articles to the 
pages of the Journat this year. To them 
we owe and give our appreciation. 

__ For our part, may we make a plea for 
next year. 

Your news is important to KSA if it's 
important to you. We all want to know 


what’s going on around the state in the 
way of speech activities. We can't knoy 
unless you tell us. Let's have more Kansas 
Speech News. 

High School teachers make up a large 
part of the subscription list and should 
take a real interest in writing for the mag. 
azine. 

Then, there are those persons working 
in the field of speech who do not neces. 
sarily teach it who can tell us of interesting 
experiences of their own that we want to 
enjoy with them.’ Thus, we will mutually 
profit. 

_We express our sincere thanks alse to 
the Allen Press of Lawrence, Kansas, who 
cooperated so cheerfully and helpfully in 
publishing this magazine. | 

Personally, we have learned much about 
the speech picture in Kansas from editing 
the Journac this year. We hope to make 
use of this experience as president of the 
Kansas Speech Association of 1953-4. 


Secondary School Stage Equipment 


BY Lawrence Voss 
Southern Illinois University 


Several high school principals have questioned the editor recently about how the) 


can remodel their auditorium stage lighting equipment. 


We feel that the excerpts 


from this article by Voss which appeared in the May issue of Players Magazine are 


appropriate.—Epitor 


Inspection of 15 school stages of cam- 
munities large and small-in Illinois re- 
veals what we suspect is true of the coun- 
try’s schools as a whole: lighting equip- 
ment is inadequate. We could say it is 
glaringly inadequate. 

The causes are easily uncovered. First, 
the athletic department has top priority. 
(This is a priority of long standing, run- 
ning back to the Greeks!) In one new 
school we visited, the principal apologized 
for the fact that programs are staged on 
one side of the gymnasium floor and 
lighted by 8 fresnel spotlights controlled 
by one switch when he said that the 
school board had planned an auditorium, 
but had run out of money. The gymna- 
sium was a model, it seemed to us. 

Second, schools do not seem to be get- 
ting expert technical service. Dramatic 
coaches, we know, too often are selected on 


a hit-or-miss basis. In only one school we 
visited—in a city of over 25,000—was there 
a teacher assigned to technical production 
only. He had recently completed installing 
new sets of lines in the loft; had painted 
the back wall of the stage for sky lighting; 
introduced novel flexibility in dimming 
circuits; ete. For one such case how many 
must we count over on the side of those 
typified by the teacher in a Chicago school 
who told us that dimmers aren't needed? 

Third, lighting equipment is expensive. 
Being mostly custom made and of possible 
interest to a small clientele, high co=! 
seems inevitable. The finest control board 
we saw was a 144,000-watt one, with 36 
dimming circuits and a patch panel which 
permits connecting any circuit to any staze 


circuit. In fact, several stage circuits 


be ganged through one board circuit. The 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Elbow Eligta Selhool Teachers May Bielp 
Stucdenis Witi Speech Deiecis 
BY Roy E. Ensen, Jr. 
Institute of Logopedics, Wichita 


The boy standing before the senior 
speech class reddened and shifted his feet. 
His mouth was open, his face showed 
strain as he tried to break through the 
stuttering block. The class waited for him 
to continue, with expressions ranging from 
ridicule to pity written on their faces. 
Suddenly the boy gave up and took his 
seat hastily, his whole body showing his 
prostration and disappointment. This ex- 
perience is all too familiar to high school 
teachers who have listened to youngsters 
trying to communicate while speaking a 
“different language.” 


That high school students do have 
speech defects may be evidence that the 
speech problems of early childhood are not 
outgrown, as some parents and teachers 
would like to believe; that the rate of in- 
cidence is somewhat lower in this group 
may mean only that some children with 
faulty speech don’t go to high school. 
Actually, all types of speech problems— 
stuttering, losses of intelligibility due to 
faulty articulation, cleft palate speech, 
hearing losses, voice quality problems, even 
cerebral palsy may be encountered in any 
high school. 


It may be presumptuous to say that 
normal speech is more important at one 
age than another. Yet the stresses and 
strains of adolescence, with the extreme 
desire to conform, to be one of the gang, 
can not help but weigh heavily against a 
teen-ager whose speech brands him as 
“different” every time he opens his mouth. 


A girl who was at the head of her high 
schocl class but was unable to deliver the 
valedictory address at commencement be- 
cause of severe stuttering; a boy who be- 
came the school “bully” as the result of 
a hearing loss; youngsters who quit high 
school because of a speech defect . . . 
case files at the Institute of Logopedics as 
well as speech clinics elsewhere serve to 
document the tragedies which high school 
teachers see re-enacted each year in their 
schools, 


Every teacher and especially teachers 
of speech feel a great desire; even a sense 


of obligation to help these youngsters in 
some ‘way. But how? Obviously the 
changing of speech patterns which have 
persisted for 10, 12, or 14 years should 
only be undertaken by a person who is 
familiar with the techniques and more 
particularly with the hazards involved. 
Most high school students are extremely 
self conscious about their speech and sen- 
sitive to failures, so care must be used to 
insure a feeling of success. Any kind of 
extra work attempted on a person’s speech 
implies a promise to help, and unless 
progress is soon forthcoming the youngster 
feels that his case is hopeless, that he is 
worse off than he thought. Personality- 
wise, he may actually be harmed by the 
well-intentioned efforts to help! 


Actually, there are many ways in which 
a class room teacher may help, without 
trying to change the way the youngster 
talks. One of the most important is to 
cive the speechi defective child a sense of 
belonging, of being accepted for himself. 
Frequent rebuffs, ridicule, misunderstand- 
ings during his earlier years may have left 
him with a feeling that no one wants to 
hear what he has to say enough to try to 
translate his “own talk,” or to wait out 
his stuttering. So, let him talk, when he 
will, any way he can, with the emphasis 
on what he has to say, not how he says it. 


If he stutters, wait him out, with no 
sign you feel his speech is anything but 
normal. If his speech is only semi-intelli- 
gible, make every effort to get his mean- 
ing the first time around. 


Of course, the teacher should set a good 
speech model for his students. If you 
feel, for some reason, that one of the 
youngsters in your class should speak more 
slowly, set a slow rate pattern when talk- 
ing to him. Incidentally, asking a stutterer 
“to slow down,” “start over,” “think what 
he is going to say,” etc., probably serves 
only to make the stutterer more self-con- 
scious and as he tries harder not to stut- 
ter, he has more difficulty. 


An informed teacher, who helps a stu- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Teelhnical 
BY Genet SPANGLER 
University of Wichita 


I'm frequently asked to make recom- 
mendations concerning the purchasing of 
stage lighting equipment. These questions 
are usually posed by high school teachers, 
and are nearly always the same, so perhaps 
it will not be amiss to use this column to 
answer. 

Teachers acquiring new lighting equip- 
ment want to know what to buy, where to 
buy, and how much equipment their al- 
lotted funds will secure. In answering 
these questions, especially the first one, I 
might say that a course in stage lighting 
will provide the answers in a much better 
fashion than I can do here. 

The solution of the purchasing prob- 
lem always depends upon the architecture 
of the building in which the equipment 
will be used, the source of power and 
control equipment available, personnel 
available to operate the equipment, and the 
accepted theories of modern stage lighting 
practiced at the institution. — 

After you've determined the requirc- 
ments for new equipment, you usually find 
it necessary to sell the school administra- 
tion on the need for such equipment by 
explaining its function and showing how 
the standard of performance will be raised 
by the additions or changes suggested. To 
obtain the best results from a presentation 
to the school administration, you ought to 
be thoroughly familiar with the types of 
equipment available and able to recom- 
mend the most intelligent purchases froth 
both a technical and financial point of 
view. 


The first step in planning the purchases 
of equipment is prepare a_ layout of 
equipment adequate for the particular 


auditorium concerned. Even though the . 


initial purchase may be very small, it js 
well to have a_ definite “campaign” 
planned, so additional equipment may be 
added according to a plan. This will re. 
sult in an efficient and economical jn. 
stallation. 

After designing the complete installa. 
tion, you may need to assign the various 
items of equipment in order of precedence 
for purchasing purposes. The following 
list is my suggestion for possible sequence 
for procurement: (1) Two to four spot- 
lights for installation on the balcony front 
or ceiling of auditorium for front lighting. 
(A discussion of this equipment was pre- 
sented in the Technical Columns of the 
September-October and January-February 
issues of the Kansas Speech Journat.) 
(2) Two to six spotlights as an initial 
installment toward the creation of a spot- 
light border. (3) Two to six cyclorama 
flood lights for illuminating sky drops, 
backings, etc. (4) Dimmers for the above 
equipment. 

In setting up the above list, | have as- 
sumed that some type of general illumina- 
tion is available at the outset. Additional 
wiring and controls, of course, will be 
needed as the amount of lighting equipment 
is increased. In fact, this requirement 
may become an issue of primary impor- 
tance in small institutions. 

The equipment I've suggested will be far 
from adequate for many auditoriums, but 
it will at least be a start toward a flexi- 
ble installation that may be increased in 
size as funds permit. 


Kansas Speech News 


Harold Loy, KSA vice-president of the 
first district, will leave his position as 
director of drama at Manhattan High 
School next year to go to Kansas State 
Teachers College at Pittsburg. He will be 
in the Education and Psychology depart- 
ment there and much of his work will be 
supervising practice teaching. 


Landon Laird, columnist and drama 
critic for the Kansas City Star, was fea- 
tured speaker for drama at the Kansas 
Staie College Fine Arts Festival, April 23- 
26 and April 30-May 3. Laird spoke at an 
assembly on “Broadway: 1953" and at a 


drama banquet on “Personalities of Broad- 
way and Hollywood” that he has known 
personally. With Earl G. Hoover, drama 
director, and Donald F. Hermes, technical 
director, Laird conducted a workshop for 
high school drama teachers. The Kansas 
State Players presented Arthur Miller's 
“Death of a Salesman” for three perform: 
ances and Anton Chekhov's “The Marriage 
Proposal” twice as an arena production. 
Sue Quinn, KSA member, will leave 
her position at Linn High School and teach 
speech at Ellis High School next year. Sue 
graduated in 1952 from Kansas State Col- 


lege. 
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Pinay Production [Is Learning 
BY Dr. Kari C. Bauver 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia 


Playmaking has a good deal to do with 
an important part of education—learning. 
Although drama is relatively new to the 
curriculum, it has already demonstrated 
that, properly used, it can do much toward 
developing happy, secure persons and so- 
cially useful citizens. 

People responsible for directing play- 
making activities in schools are voluble, 
when they have the chance, about the ob- 
stacles they meet in carrying out this re- 
sponsibility. Some, if not all, of these 
troubles might dissolve themselves if the 
director had a firm conviction of what 
making a play is supposed to do for the 
participants and could then begin spread- 
ing this idea throughout the school and 
community. 

It’s hard to see how any work in school 
dramatic arts can justify itself unless it 
makes a real contribution to the purposes 
of the school program—that of equipping 
everyone with the resources to participate 


as free citizens in our democratic society.. 


Education so conceived should prepare the 
individual to earn a living, make reasoned 
decisions, form sound judgments, express 
hinself articulately, recognize the rights 
of others, and formulate worthy moral 
values. Education that works toward these 
goals is consistent with our concept of the 
worth, dignity, and rights of the indi- 
vidual. 

Participating in the preparation of a 
play is certainly not synonymous with all 
education, but it can provide real, vital, 
and rewarding experiences. Theater ac- 
tivities are full of opportunities for non- 
competitive self-expression and group con- 
sciousness through cooperative action. The 
whole process challenges the student to 
experiment, examine many possible solu- 
tions, and deal with a wide variety of 
media. The process faces students with the 
kinds of experiences which contemporary 
life in and out of school presents and to 
find acceptable and satisfying ways to deal 
with them in a cooperative manner for the 
common goal. 

A special virtue of all phases of drama 
as an educational activity is that it is a 
Performing art and, therefore, permits the 
application of concepts to real situations. 
Q production, several interacting arts 


must be harmonized. Much that can be 
grasped through doing that is only par- 
tially or superficially learned through ver- 
balization. The dictum of learning by do- 
ing is often misconstrued to mean manual 
doing. It can also mean thinking, analyz- 
ing, judging, and absorbing. A dramatics 
group learns by doing when it analyzes a 
play to find out what it is trying to say, 
weighs and compares the relative merits 
of several possible ways of embodying this 
statement in theatrical terms, and selects 
one solution which seems more suitable 
than any other. Production is practicing 
the proposed situation. It checks group 
thinking and uncovers matters that may 
have been overlooked or improperly ana- 
lyzed. 

There’s need for more than random 
trial-and-error methods of developing skills 
and catching the spirit of the artist's role 
in play production. We need a learning 
experience which will provide a_well-or- 
ganized body of information together with 
opportunities for practice with criticism. 
The prospective theatre artist cannot stop 
with study, he must test and verify his 
study through practice in many arts of the 
theatre. 

If education is to encourage learning 
and the desire to continue to learn, it 
must recognize that each student has vary- 
ing interests and abilities, and he works 
at them at a pace that is suited to his 
maturity, skill, and character. No useful 
purpose can be served by insisting that all 
students do exactly the same thing at the 
same time. 

In preparing a play there are thousands 
of tasks to perform. It’s not only unreason- 
able but grossly inefficient to ignore the 
individual talents and interests of students. 
Seizing upon the interests and the best 
talents of each student not only contributes 


_ to an efficient job but, more importantly, 


gives each student the assurance that he 
belongs to the group and is making an 
evident contribution to the whole under- 
taking. 

Along with individual development, 
theatre work relates the individual person 
to the group through the community of 
effort it requires. Playmaking is essential- 
ly a cooperative enterprise. Solos are sel- 


|| § 


must be raised according to 
a plan, not by chance; lights must bright- 
en and dim according to the needs of the 
play, not at the whim of the electrician; 
actors must wear clothes suitable to the 
time, place, and character, and not neces- 
sarily those most flattering to them as 
individuals. Individual pieces of brilliance 
are possible and frequent, but not without 
support from others. It is always “we” 
who put on the show. 


None of the many jobs can ever be 
considered as “second rate.” Minor tasks 
should be cheerfully carried out because 
they simply are not minor in the usual 
sense of the word. No one part of the 
job is given undue importance over others, 
every contribution is an important one, 
however modest. The chief focus is on 
collaboration, not competition. It gives stu- 
dents experiences that develop skill in 
leadership and participation. By strong 
emphasis on interpersonal relationships, 
the students judge themselves and others 
in relation to the group. Individuals given 
the sharing opportunity soon learn the re- 
wards and satisfactions of cooperative be- 
havior and the need for finding proper 
correctives for curbing individuals whose 
behavior disrupts the group undertaking. 

In placing stress on learning, it is not 
intended to overlook the other functions 
of dramatic activity such as entertainment, 
therapy, and—for a few—vocational train- 
ing. They are inevitable outcomes of the 
learning situation and present in the whole 
fabric of the experience. There’s no reason 
why learning and fun cannot be synony- 
mous. 

To avoid misunderstanding we empha- 
size that this isn’t always the easiest way 
to work. The process puts high demands 
on the individual. I: requires the ability 
to organize, a genuine interest in people 
and willingness to work with them, per- 
sonal qualities that inspire confidence and 
respect, and sound training in theatre arts. 


Through considerable experience with 
all sorts of students I'm skeptical of those 
who regard them as unreliable, immature, 
and unresponsive. And I'm still more skep- 
tical of those who lay claim to sympathetic 
interest in others and belie it in their 
dealings with them. The great majority of 
students are sincere, well-balanced, and 
cooperative people. They vary widely in 
ability and knowledge. Extremely rare is 


t warmt 


and unde "The well-adjusted ma. 
jority needs the same, not more or less, 
attention and understanding as the occa. 
sional incompetent person. 

Preducing a school play is an activity 
that can and should set up a learning sit. 
uation. It’s an active art and puts ip 
concrete terms concepts that other areas 
can treat only in abstract ways. It is a 


‘many-sided art that admits experiences 


with many ideas from many sources. And 
it is a social art that gives students some 
interests in common, some achievements 
they can all be proud of, and some rela. 
tionships all can cherish. Isn't it possible 
that producing a play may be thought of 
as learning and not merely “learning 
lines?” 
SCHOOL STAGE EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from Page 4) 


board cost $21,000. The new electronic 
board is even more expensive. We know 
of one college installation which cost $800 
a circuit. Clearly, few schools can afford 
equipment of this sort; and as long as 
schools need so many other things we 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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Controversy over the merit of Congres- 
sional investigating committees and their 
methods leads one to ask whether we are 
in any way responsible for the phenome- 
non witnessed on Capitol Hill. What are 
some of the principal complaints levelled 
against the committees, and particularly 
against Velde, Jenner, McCarthy, etc? 


Probably the most frequent changes are 
that guilt is established by association, 
assertion, and assumption. The major con- 
demnations arise from the committees’ 
failures to observe or their ignorance of 
the simplest principles concerning  evi- 
dence. Clear thinking has given way to 
fallacious, emotionalized processes. 


We all strive to produce effective oral 
communication, but how many of us are 
concerned with ethical standards? Do we 
give sufficient attention to the forms of 
reasoning and the tests by which one may 
avoid fallacies in his thinking? Do we 
caution our students that to speak well is 
not sufficient? Do we urge them to test 
objectively what they say so that when 
they speak well they may also speak wise- 
ly? Do we enjoin those in our classes to 
apply the same critical standards to their 
listening—to evaluate what they hear as 
well as what they say? This basic ex- 
posure to clear thinking should be the core 
of public address activities. 

Every teacher has the responsibility to 
work toward the development of sound 
thought processes, but those who teach the 
skills of coimmunication are particularly 
responsible. It is the speech teacher's 
unique responsibility because 80 per cent 
of all communication is oral. 

What is the beginning of effective 
speaking as we teach it? Is it the idea 
which the student wishes to express? Does 
our teaching center on the methods by 
which he may convineingly and forcefully 
put the idea across? We answer, “cer- 
tainly,” but can we go on to say that we 
have also inquired about the formation of 
the idea? Many of us cannot honestly 
‘ay that we have. 

But if we do concern ourselves with the 


*\ tudent’s ideas are we not interfering with 


» bis right to think independently? We are 
‘ot, for we do not challenge his conclu- 
‘on. We inquire only about the substance 


With Speech 
sy Dr. Met Baker 
University of Wichita 


from which the conclusion was formed. In 
short, we ask, “What are the facts? Have 
they been tested? What methods of in- 
ference have been used? Were those 
methods sound? Were they used accu- 
rately? etc.” We have, then, a respon- 
sibility to inquire about evidence and in- 
ference. 

You are now saying that this is nothing 
new. You are right. We teach the nature 
and tests of fact, the simple methods in 
inference, and the tests of reasoning every 
day. We teach them, however, as means 
of supporting conclusions already reached, 
and not as the logical base of clear think- 
ing. By so doing, we encourage young peo- 
ple to read only that which agrees with 
them, to accept only those facts which will 
support their point of view, to quote only 
that material which backs their argument 
and to generally become sloppy, biased 
thinkers. Students so taught will be the 
irresponsible investigators of the future. 

Let's concern ourselves with the ethical 
standards which we encourage directly or 
indirectly. Let’s turn out responsible as 
well as effective speakers. After all, the 
foundation of good speech is nothing more 
than a report, perhaps condensed, of the 
thought processes which forged the ideas 
in it. 

SCHOOL STAGE EQUIPMENT 
(Continued from Page 8) 

aren't going to encourage such expendi- 

tures for any. 

But something surely can and will be 
done for the schools with inadequate light- 
ing equipment. 

There is another aspect that complicates 
matters. Like it or not, arena staging is 
constantly becoming more popular. “School 
boards and architects must plan dual-pur- 
pose stages and lighting equipment, it 
seems to us, or we shall never get any- 
where. Spotlights and such as well as 
portable switchboards lend themselves 
readily to such schemes. Permanently in- 
stalled equipment does not. If a school 
has not been able to purchase adequate 
lighting equipment for its proscenium arch 
theatre, how can it ever do so for two, 
unless the costs are reduced, equipment of 
doubtful value is refected, and portable 
equipment is developed? 
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STUDENTS WITT 
(Continued from Page 5) 
dent get needed clinical help for his 


speech, is seeking perhaps the most direct 
solution to these problems. Speech correc- 
tion centers supported from sales tax funds 
are located in Garden City, Hays, Concor- 
dia, El Dorado, Emporia, Manhattan, Tope- 
ka, Lawrence, Kansas City, and Pittsburg. 
Any speech handicapped child who is un- 
der 21 and a Kansas resident, may get 
help at any of these centers. There are, 
in addition, speech clinics locally sup- 
ported, in a number of Kansas communi- 
ties. 


Teachers who wish to learn more 
about speech defects may wish to take 
courses dealing with the speech defective 
child in the public school. These are 
offered in all of the state colleges and the 
University of Wichita. Many of these 
courses are taught in extension and also in 
summer school. In addition to these non- 
technical courses, full professional train- 


Let us fix up that new Auditorium with the best in 
Stage and Auditorium Draperies, Stage Scenery, Hard- 


ware and Stage Lighting equipment. 


We also carry a full line of Artist Water Colors, Glue, 


ing programs in —— are 


fered at the University of Wichita and the 
University of Kansas, with limited pro. “ 
grams available at the other state schools, 


The speech correctionist looks to the 
classroom teacher for help, on a partner. 
ship basis, in solving the problems of these 
speech handicapped youngsters. 


Speech Round Tables 


Speech Round Tables, conducted 
by KSA members will be held in con. 
nection with the district conventions 
of the Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion. The dates for these conventions 
are November 5 and 6. Plan now to 
attend the Speech Round Table in the 
convention city nearest you: 


Dodge City, Mrs. Hope Brauer; 
Hays, The Rev. Ronin Schreiber; Sa- 
lina, Kim Giffin; Topeka, Morey 
Swanson; Pittsburg, Mary M. Roberts; 
Wichita, Mel Baker. 


Scenery Hardware, and Scenery Canvas for stage produc- 
tions for amateur and professional use. Send us your 
orders or write for information. 


Great Western Stage Equipment Co. 
Originators-Designers-Producers 


1324 Grand Ave. Kansas City, Mo. : 
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he 
Department of Speech 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
Manhattan, Kansas 
d 
1. Pian now to attend Summer School 
Is 
is GET ACTUAL EXPERIENCE while you earn your degree. 
“ 
The Department of Speech offers 120 hours of undergraduate 
3 and graduate credit in well-planned courses in: 


GENERAL SPEECH 
RADIO SPEECH 
SPEECH CORRECTION 
DRAMATIC ART 


It also offers participation in extra-curricular activities in debate, 
extempore speech, oratory, radio (AM, FM, and ‘TV), and 


dramatics. 


Summer school with full complement of courses especially de- 


signed for teachers, begins June 1, 1953. For information write to 


DR. HOWARD T. HILL 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


KANSAS STATE COLLEGE 
Manhattan, Kansas 
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You can obtain full professional training 
in the areas of speech and hearing at 


the Institute of Logopedics in Wichita. 


For public schools, hospitals, and clinics 


Unequalled research and clinical op- 
portunities are available at this most 


complete plant of its kind in the nation. 


Fellowships are given to qualified students 


Training is offered 
Through the 


UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


at the 


INSTITUTE OF LOGOPEDICS 
2400 Jardine Drive 
Wichita, Kansas 
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